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BULLETIN OF AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., MODERATOR 


NOVEMBER 18, 1947 


VOL. 13, No. 30 


What Future for Germany? 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Only 
‘one week from today the Council 
of Foreign Ministers will meet in 
London in order to attempt to 
agree upon a peace settlement for 
Germany—a Germany divided into 
four parts, occupied by the armies 
of Russia, Britain, France, and the 
United States; a Germany that is 
costing the American taxpayers, at 
present, about $800,000,000 a year 
in direct occupation and _ relief 
costs. 

There’s a profound irony in the 
Statement of an American come- 
dian—the late Willie Collyer, who 
said after the last war, “To der 
Victim belongs der spoiled goots.” 
As long as man continues to try 
to settle his problems by war, this 
will continue to be the case. What 
can you, our listeners, do about it? 

Well, tonight we’re going to 
hear from one of the New York 
Herald Tribune’s ablest reporters, 
Miss Sonia Tomara, who has re- 
cently returned to America from 


an extensive trip through Ger- 
many, and Mr. James P. Warburg, 
who also returned recently from a 
similar trip, whose book, Germany, 
Bridge or Battleground, has re- 
cently been published. 

Miss Tomara and Mr. Warburg 
will speak from New York, while 
over in Berlin, Germany, Dr. 
Gregor Ziemer, Town Hali’s Edu- 
cational Director, is standing by 
ready to present Major General 
George P. Hays, Deputy Military 
Governor of Germany in the 
United States Zone of Germany, 
and Karl Spiecker, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Bi- 
zonal Organization and permanent 
member of the Economic Council, 
Bizonal Headquarters in Frank- 
furt. 

Following their addresses, we'll 
have questions from a representa- 
tive German audience in Berlin, 
and a_ representative American 
audience here in New York. In 
order that we may have a clear 
picture of present-day Germany, 
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we now switch you to Dr. Gregor 
Ziemer in Berlin. 


Dr. Ziemer: 

Thank you, Mr. Denny. This is 
Gregor Ziemer speaking from 
America’s island frontier of the 
atomic age, Berlin, Germany. We 
ate in an intriguing German 
theater in the American sector of 
that city. Around us, not far 
away, in the cold, winter night, 
are ruins. Beyond that is the Rus- 
sian Zone, but where we are is 
America. In our hall are American 
Military Government officials, 
American civilians, their Allied 
and German guests. Thanks to 
the courtesy and support of Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay, the Army In- 
formation Service, ABC, RCA, and 
AFN engineers and _ countless 
others — I hope I have time to 
name all those connected with this 
“Operation Argument’ as some- 
body called it — Town Meeting 
comes tonight from a section of 
Europe where Americans are do- 
ing a stupendous job. 

Never have I seen more earnest, 
more serious-minded Americans at 
work than here. They represent 
America at its best, eager to help, 
guide, and lead, and also eager to 
listen, learn, reason, and under- 
stand. 

Our first Berlin speaker for this 
historic trans-Atlantic broadcast is 
General George P. Hays, General 
Clay’s Deputy Military Governor, 
Congressional Medal of Honor, 
Distinguished Service Medal, Sil- 


ver Star with Cluster, Artilll 
Commander of the famed 33) 
before Casino, leader of the 
ond Artillery on Omaha Beaj 
Commander of our only mounti} 
division—that is George P. Haj} 
He is still climbing me 
Military Government mountai} 
doing for them what he did 
the mountains in Italy—conqueri} 
them. 

We are proud and happy to w 
come to America’s Town Meetij 
of the Air, General George |jj 
Hays, speaking from Berlin, G 
many. General Hays. 


General Hays: 
Dr. Ziemer, I am glad to h 
this opportunity to take part || 
this first trans-Atlantic Toy) 
Meeting of the Air. I should Ii 
to say that my observations 
based upon my relatively brief 4 
petience as Deputy Military Gq 
ernor. 

Our primary aim is to establif 
a democratic, peace-loving natijj 
in Germany. This requires tj 
elimination of all nondemocraj 
procedures in all fields of govet| 
mental and human endeavor, ai 
a general reorientation from ¢ 
Nazi doctrine. This is a maj 
and continuing problem for 

Our economic problems 4 
basic and inter-related—no fod 
no coal; no coal, no steel, 
equipment or repairs, no transpo 
no production, no exports, 
currency to buy food with. 

In dealing with these problen 


we must consider that the United 
States has a vital stake in a pros- 
perous, democratic Europe. A 
continent ridden by epidemics and 
disorders can drag down with it, 
to ruin, the whole civilized world. 
We propose to prevent this from 
happening in the areas under our 
control. 


Germany is still the industrial 
heart of Europe and must make 
its contribution to European re- 
covery. Any consideration regard- 
ing aid to Europe should include 
the provision to utilize the Ger- 
man potential industrial capacity 
as part of such plan. It is obvious 
that this must be done under rea- 
sonable security controls. 


Because of the limited time at 
my disposal, I can only explain 
briefly, Dr. Warburg and Miss 
Tomara, what Military Govern- 
ment is doing to accomplish its 
objective. We have agreed with 
the British to join our two zones 
for our mutual economic benefit 
and restore normalcy in the com- 
bined zones, which with a popula- 
tion of more than 42 million per- 
sons covers an area not quite that 
of the State of Minnesota. 

The United States now shares 
With Great Britain full respon- 
sibility for coal production in the 
Ruhr. We are stimulating all 
aspects of production, both tech- 
nical and psychological. We have 
been able to bring production to 
the present figure of 278,000 tons 
daily, with an ultimate goal of 


over 400,000 tons — the prewar 
level. To this end, we are provid- 
ing the coal miners with incentives 
in the form of foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, and improved housing. 

The United States and British 
governments have imported since 
V-E Day, one billion dollars worth 
of bread grains and other foods 
for the Germans in our combined 
area. The reduction in area in the 
Eastern part of Germany has lost 
to Germany 25 per cent of her 
production of foodstuffs. The loss 
in population in the remaining 
Germany is negligible; in fact, the 
U.S.-U.K. zones have increased 
by six million persons, or over 20 
per cent since 1939 due to the in- 
flux of German expellees from 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Po- 
land, and refugees from what was 
once Eastern Germany. 


Our area now produces about 
1,000 calories of food per person 
per day. Our imports have raised 
this ration to about 1,550 calories 
per day for the normal consumer, 
whereas the minimum of food to 
maintain health should be 2,000 
calories per day. There is no star- 
vation in the bizonal area, but 
there is hunger, undernourishment, 
and a serious loss in production 
output. 

To enable the Germans to pay 
for their food requirements, we 
have fostered and encouraged a 
large export-import program. We 
have brought in several million 
dollars’ worth of raw materials in 


a program just getting under way, 
and have exported 180 million dol- 
lars’ worth of German products 
so far this year. These products 
include textiles, chemicals, preci- 
sion instruments, hops, and coal. 

We have opened communica- 
tions between Germany and the 
rest of the world. We encourage 
foreign businessmen to visit our 
trade fairs in Weisbaden, Munich, 
Stuttgart, and Hanover. A group 
of German businessmen recently 
left for the United States to find 
out about new methods, styles, 
and prices. We have entered into 
an incentive program under which 
16 per cent of the foreign ex- 
change proceeds derived from the 
flow of German exports go to the 
export industries, divided equally 
between management and labor. 

These are a few of the many 
steps we are taking to enable the 
Germans to support themselves 
and get off the dole. 


We are convinced, that in turn- 
ing over increasing responsibility 
to the Germans in government, in 
industry, in every sphere of life, 
we are starting them on the road 
towards democracy. It will be a 
long road and a hard one, but 
one from which they must never 
deviate. Our inability to secure 
a central German government and 
economic and political unity over 
the four zones of Germany is a 
very serious handicap. We _ oc- 
casionally do get quadripartite 
agreement on matters of lesser im- 


port, but on major issues we 
been unable to agree, and thi) 
will be discussed by the Cousl} 
of Foreign Ministers. The fut 
of Germany rests largely in th} 
hands. (Applause.) i 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, General Hays. Ni | 
for our second speaker, we turn} 
Miss Sonia Tomara, former WJ 
correspondent of the New Yjf} 
Herald Tribune, who has receti} 
returned to this country followy 
an extensive tour of Germaf 
Miss Tomara. (Applause.) 


Miss Tomara: 


General Hays, you have git} 
us a very clear picture of Germ} 
today. We, here in America, ||) 
very much interested in this ci 
ference of the four foreign 


at the end of your speech. 


We know, of course, that tll] 
will have to decide whether || 
make Germany into one count} 
or to leave it divided as it is nq 
In Moscow, they were not abled 
agree on this point. I doubt ti] 
they will now. It was easier}} 
split a country than to put it i 
gether again. 


I have just come back from G| 
many, and I have seen how || 
Germans live. I’m sure that | 
the sake of peace one Germa| 
would be better than the f¢ 
zones we have there now. | 
who will rule a unified Germail 


and how? 


tion. 


This is a great ques- 


It is quite extraordinary to see 
Germany partitioned between the 
former Allies. The Germans had 
first the devilish idea of dividing 
France. It has now boomeranged 
on them. Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin drew some dividing 
lines on a map with a pencil when 
they met at Yalta. 

Now, people—men, women, and 
children—are torn apart, held in 
different zones by this line, which 
in some places is tighter than a 
frontier. 

It's not so bad between the 
British and the American zones. 
You all know that they have been 
tecently merged into that queer 
State called ‘“Bizonia.” 

You could not travel from Ham- 
burg in the British Zone to Mu- 
nich in the American Zone as 
€asily as you could go from New 
York to Chicago, but you could 
get a pass to make the trip and 
fight your way into an incredibly 
crowded train. 

The French are a bit more diffi- 
cult. Their zone is small and they 
have a lot of bureaucracy. They 
might make you wait for a pass, 
but you still can cross their border 
without too much effort. Anyway, 
the political regime is the same in 


the three western zones — indi- 
vidual freedom and parliamentary 
democracy. 


Now, when you come to the 
Russian Zone, it is quite different. 


. It has the tightest border I’ve ever 


seen. The Germans are rarely 
allowed to cross it. The Russians 
issue passes only in exceptional 
cases. Even Americans cannot 
cross the border easily. Few of 
them know what happens on the 
other side. 

Think that this peculiar frontier 
has cut villages into two patts, 
divided families which can no 
longer visit one another, crossed 
through fields which used to be- 
Icng to the same farmer. On the 
road leading from one town to the 
other, Soviet soldiers will not let 
anybody through. Of course, 
there’s still traffic between the two 
sides, but it is illegal—“black” as 
the Germans call it. 

I met an old friend of mine, 
who came over the Russian border 
“black.” She walked cross-country 
through woods and fields for 20 
miles at night with her 10-year-old 
girl and her knapsack. 

There is, indeed, an increasing 
trickle of refugees from the Rus- 
sian into the American Zone, and 
even into the British one. I’m 
sure this is a great headache to 
you, General Hays. Most of these 
people flee because they don’t like 
the Soviet regime, or because they 
fear arrest, prison, deportation, or 
forced labor. 

I remember talking to two 
young men who had fled from the 
Russian Zone because they were 
afraid of being sent by the Rus- 
sians to work in the uranium 
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mines. If the American author- 
ities welcomed these refugees, the 
trickle would swell into a stream, 
but our zone has already too many 
people to feed, as General Hays 
has indicated. 

Now, I ask you, is this a normal 
way of living? Can we have real 
peace endure if Germany remains 
divided between a democratic 
western way of living and the 
Communist East? There is the crux 
of the whole problem. 

All Europe—the whole world 
rather — is divided between the 
tealm of individual freedom and 
that of state communism. Can 
we have peace between the two? 
I’m afraid that we cannot. 

What is the use indulging in 
wishful thinking? We must have 
our eyes open to reality. It seems 
to me that we’re going towards a 
clash between West and East. 

What of Germany then? There 
is little hope, in my view, for 
German unity, however desirable 
it might be. We want one kind 
of unity and the Russians want 
another one. We want a demo- 
cratic federation after the Amer- 
ican pattern. The Soviets want 
one Germany dominated by Ber- 
lin which in our eyes would mean 
by Russia. 

After the London Conference, as 
before it, Germany is likely to re- 
main divided. It seems that the 
Western Powers might then con- 
clude peace with the Western 
Zones of Germany. I don’t think 


it could be real peace. 
between West and East will on# 
widen. I think that the prese# 
provisional division of Germat} 
might be better than a final diy 
sion. The time for peace has ni 
come yet. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Miss Tomara, for <j) 
American’s view of Germany. No} 
for a German’s view of Germat} 
today, our first speaker will 


introduced by Dr. Ziemer 
Berlin. 

Dr. Ziemer: 

Our next Berlin speaker 


ae to all men and women 


Dr. Karl Spiecker is German Chail 
man of the Executive Committe) 
of the Bizonal Economic Organizy 
tion located at Frankfurt. 
Bizonal Committee is one of 
most important cogs in the mij 
chinery set up by the Unita 
States and Great Britain to resto)| 
the German economy. 
Dr. Spiecker served the Germa} 
Foreign Office from 1923 to 194} 


| 
1) | 


Commissioner for fighting Nazis} i} 
In 1933, he was dismissed a | 
lived in exile until 1945. He hj 
come up from Frankfurt especial] 
for this broadcast. We are happ} 
to present to our American a | 
German listeners, Dr. Kal 
Spiecker. (Applause.) 


Dr. Spiecker: : 
As the first German permitted 4] 


address the American people on 
the other side of -the Atlantic 
Ocean after the collapse of Ger- 
many, my first word shall be one 
of thanks to those many thousands 
of people in the United States 
‘whose assistance in mitigating 
need and hunger in Germany has 
been given in the past and con- 
tinues to be given so generously. 


We Germans are fully aware of 
the fact that we are not suffering 
undeservedly. This consciousness 
does not alleviate the burden of 
cur lot, but it does reinforce our 
determination to use all our re- 
maining strength for the purpose 
of saving both our own native 
land and Europe. 

We are no longer the same 
powerful and proud people as of 
the past. The two World Wars 
we lost have inflicted upon us 
heavy, and, in part, irreparable 
damages. The most crushing and 
painful loss, far more terrible than 
the deprivation of material goods, 
however valuable and irreplaceable 
they may have been, has been the 
loss suffered in our people’s sub- 
stance. 


Our youth and our finest man- 
hood have, to a large extent, been 
mowed down. The number of 
older people now living by far 
exceeds that of our youth. We 
are no longer a growing nation. 
‘We are becoming more and more 
a nation of over-age people, des- 
tined to decay for many a decade. 
That constitutes the most malicious 


curse of the Nazi regime and one 
under which we shall labor for a 
long time to come. 

However, notwithstanding its 
misery, hunger, distress, and, at 
times, despair, the German people’s 
will to live has not succumbed. 
We want to live, and therefore 
we want to work towards securing 
a better future for us and for those 
who have suffered through us. 


We Germans lost the war in a 
military sense, however, all of Eu- 
rope along with us lost it economic- 
ally. We are fully aware that our 
destiny is more closely linked with 
that of Europe than ever before, 
and that we must help and serve 
Europe if we are to save ourselves. 

It is for that reason, perhaps, 
that no other people grasp with 
greater alacrity and understanding 
the significance and the scope of 
the Marshall Plan with its goal 
the creation of a European unity 
and common destiny. 

The close association of the Ger- 
man people with the rest of Eu- 
rope for over a thousand years has 
particularly kept alive within us a 
very special feeling for the mag- 
nitude of the European idea. An 
innate feeling of ours for Europe 
and all it stands for both to us 
and the rest of the world may also 
show us the way home to Europe 
and our European task, by leading 
us away from the defenseless 
course we have been following in 
the past. 


Germany wishes to become 
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merged into Europe. She is pre- 
pared to transmit to a higher Eu- 
ropean entity, once such a super- 
natural organization should come 
into sight, part of those sovereign 
rights which today have been taken 
from her. 


The Germans wish to become 
incorporated in the European 
family of nations as one of her 
cultural units. However, since we 
think and feel as Europeans more 
keenly than before because of our 
own history and also because of 
the knowledge derived from our 
distress and misery, we are not 
willing to voluntarily sacrifice to 
a foreign nationalism anything we 
would never again concede to a 
nationalism of our own. 

In order to. find our way back 
to the European union of nations, 
we must first find our way back 
to German unity. 

At the end of the war, our 
people were not only divided into 
four zones but almost 14 million 
Germans had to leave their homes 
and start on the bitter path into a 
torn and shrunken Germany. We 
ate glad that the Germans in the 
American and British Zones, north 
and south of the Main River, 
could again join hands, and there 
is a hope in every German heart 
that Germans all along the Rhine 
River may soon be reunited. How- 
ever, we shall not be able to again 
find inner peace nor shall we be 
able to fully perform our German 
task in Europe until our brethren 


beyond the Elbe River have equal}! 
joined us. ih 

The beginning of German 
operation in the interest of 
rope was made in the combiniy 
American and British Zones. 
the Economic Council of the Cos} 
bined Zone in Frankfurt, rep4l) 
sentatives of the people are wor} 
ing toward the recovery of Ga 
man economy. 

As Chairman of the Executij}} 


nomic Area, I am fully aware 1) 
the immense task lying ahead i 
us and of the difficulties undifj 


and unwearily, if in our distrey 
we can be sure of counting 
the help of the occupying autholf 
ities and of the democratic natios} 
standing behind them. 
This time, we want to establis| 
a real democracy in Germany, by 
it can only be created and can onl 
last if we succeed in regainin}} 


the confidence of the nations 
whom we have to depend. 

hope and trust that the democrat; 
thinking and feeling and mutu¢ 


tions will help us to clear and pa 
the way out of the darkness a 
our present distress into a brighte 
future for Germany and the who 
of Europe. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Dr. Spiecker. Nov 
for another American view on t 


problem that will face the Council 
of Foreign Ministers next week, 
we hear from Mr. James P. War- 
burg, author of Germany, Bridge 
or Battleground. Mr. Warburg 
has visited Germany twice since 
the war, and in 1946 traveled in 
all four of the occupied zones. 
Mr. Warburg. (Applause.) 


Mr. Warburg: 

General Hays has reminded us, 
Mr. Denny, that our first objective 
in Germany is to build a lasting 
peace. To do this, we must firmly 
establish justice for all, for victor 
and vanquished alike. This is not 
easy when the vanquished are un- 
regenerate and the victors in dis- 
agreement. So far, we have been 
singularly unsuccessful. 

Miss Tomara has described how 
we have made what was once the 
busy hub of a prosperous conti- 
nent into an economic desert and 
a moral morass. As a result Eu- 
_fopean recovery has been impeded, 
and because Europe cannot push 
itself off dead center, we, in the 
United States, are now faced with 
a stupendous problem of peace- 
time lend-lease — a problem we 
must solve in the interest of our 
Own continued prosperity and of 
world peace. 

Germany is not in her present 
State because it was planned that 
way. The trouble has risen chiefly 
because the Potsdam Plan for gov- 
etning Germany as a whole has 
not been carried out. 

General Hays did not say that 
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this was not the fault of the men 
on the spot in Germany. But I 
say it for you, and I say it with 
a great deal of enthusiasm for the 
superb work of his chief, General 
Clay. 

The trouble happened because 
first France and then Russia balked 
at carrying out the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. They could afford to do 
this, because their zones of occupa- 
tion produced a surplus, while our 
Zone and the British Zone showed 
deficits. As a result we have been 
pouring in money at one end of 
the barrel while they have been 
draining it out at the other. 

Last March, the four Foreign 
Ministers met at Moscow to try to 
iron out the tangle. They failed. 
Now, two and a half years after 
surrender, they are about to try 
again. 

If they succeed, one of the great 
obstacles to world recovery and 
lasting peace will have been re- 
moved. A new Germany will go 
to work to rebuild itself and help 
rebuild Europe. 


If they fail, Germany will con- 
tinue nonexistent. Its eastern part 
will be dominated by Russia and 
Poland; its western part by Britain, 
France, and the United States. 
Russia’s Germany will be rich in 
foodstuffs and relatively poor in 
heavy industry. Our Germany will 
be rich in industrial potential, but 
as Mr. Spiecker suggests, it will 
first of all have to rebuild its shat- 
tered economy and even then, will 
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always have to import. half of its 
food and much of its raw material. 


Our Germany would at first be 
a heavy liability. It could become 
a going concern, if, during the 
next two or three years, we in- 
vested sufficient brains, energy, 
and resources in its rehabilitation. 

Russia’s Germany might for a 
time longer be an asset, but a wast- 
ing asset, if present methods of ex- 
ploitation are continued. 

In the long run, all of us would 
lose if Germany remained divided. 
For this would mean a _ perma- 
nently divided Europe and a per- 
manently divided world. 

At London, the three great ob- 
stacles to agreement will be: 
1. How to reconcile the Russian 
demand for continuing reparations 
with Anglo-American insistence 
that there can be no reparations 
out of German production while 
our taxpayers are meeting deficits. 

2. How to fix the German fron- 
tiers, so as to leave a viable Ger- 
many and yet satisfy all concerned. 

3. How to agree on what kind 
of political and economic struc- 
ture is to frame a new peaceful 
and productive German nation. 

These three tough problems, 
tough enough in themselves, inter- 
lock with similar issues in other 
parts of the world, for Germany 
is only one of several points of 
collision where clashing interests 
and divergent ideas must be recon- 
ciled. 

A German settlement that would 


stick is hardly conceivable witt, 
out an over-all agreement betwee 
Russia and the West. I agree th 
such an understanding is unlike} 
at this precise moment in histor} 
More probably, East and Wet 
will for a while longer have to $}) 
their separate ways before the) 
paths can be made to converj} 
in the broad highway that lead 
to peace. | 

Another failure to settle tl] 
German problem would be baj 
but not so bad as making anothy) 
agreement which, like Potsdas| 
might later not be executed. Mor} 
over, failure to agree now net) 
not necessarily be final failure. | 
fact, given the present conte) 
some cena; though costly in 


must be cleatly understood ‘] 
averted. First, | 


many self-supporting, we o 
selves may become less inclined |} 
work for unification, especially 1 
the Russians, by continuing the 
present policies, gradually tu}l 
Eastern Germany into a defi¢ 
area. We may then be tempted ||) 
forget and defeat our own pull 
poses by saying “Why should 
after all this expense and troubl} 
now merge our going conce} 
with a bankrupt enterprise. Th 
would be very short-sighted. 


The second danger is more im- 
mediate. If the London Confer- 
ence fails, it may end with such a 
slamming of doors as to make a 
later resumption of negotiations 
impossible. Some of our outstand- 
ing leaders, notably Mr. Byrnes 
and Senator Vandenburg have re- 
cently taken up Mr. Hoover’s idea, 


that failing agreement with Rus- 
sia, we should make a separate 
peace with a new Western Ger- 
many. That would make failure 
final. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Warburg. Now 
we want our speakers to have an- 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


JAMES P. WARBURG—Born in Hamburg, 
Germany, in 1896, James Warburg was 
brought to the United States in infancy. 
A graduate of Harvard, he has been con- 
nected with yarious banks since 1919. 
He is now president and a director of the 
Bank of Manhattan. He is also a director 
of several railway companies and of the 
Polaroid Corporation. 

During the war, Mr. Warburg was a 
special assistant to the coordinator of 
information and from 1942 to 1944, he 
was deputy director of the Overseas 
Branch of the Office of War Information, 

_ stationed in London and Washington. 
' During World War I, he served in the 
U.S. Navy and in the Navv Flv'ng Corns, 

Mr. Warburg was a financial adviser 
for the World Economic Conference in 
London in 1933. He is the author of 
many books, the latest of which is, 
Germany, Bridge or Battleground? 


SONIA TOMARA—Born in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, Miss Tomara attended h'ch 
school in the Caucasus and was gradu- 
ated from Moscow University for Women. 
She left Russia in 1920 to live in Paris, 
where she was on the staff of Le Matin. 
Later she joined the Paris Bureau of the 
New York Herald Tribune. She was 
foreign correspondent for that paper in 
Rome, Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, the Bal- 
kans, and the Middle East. 

After Pearl Harbor, Miss Tomara was 
one of the first women accredited as a 
War correspondent. She covered the 
China-Burma-India front and the Medi- 
terranean and European theatres of war. 
On October 4, 1947, Miss Tomara was 
married to Judge William Clark whom 
she met in Alsiers where he was a 
colonel in the U.S. Army. 


GREGOR ZIEMER—Dr. Ziemer is a well- 
nown radio commentator, author, and 
educator. During World War TI, he was 
attached to the Military Government 
Combat Team of Combat Command ‘‘B’”’ 
of the Fourth Armored Division of Gen- 
eral Patton’s Third Army, with the rank 
of major. 

Dr. Ziemer was born in Columbia, 
Michigan, in 1899. He received a B.A. 


ae 
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degree from the University of Illinois; an 
M.A. degree from the University of Min- 
mesota; and a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Berlin, and is founder of 
the American Colony School in Berlin. 

A former newscaster over WLW, 
Cincinnati, he has also been Berlin cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald, 
the London Daily Mail, and the Chicago 
Tribune. A contributor to many maga- 
zines, he has written several books, in- 
cluding Education for Death: The Mak- 
ings of the Nazi, and Two Thousand and 
Ten Days of Hitler. He is educational 
director for Town Hall. 


GEORGE PRICE HAYS — Major General 
George P. Hays, who is Deputy Military 
Goyernor of Germany for the United 
States Zone, has made the army his career 
since 1917. He was born in China and 
attended the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. From 2nd Lieutenant 
in World War I he advanced to h’s pres- 
ent rank of Major General. He has 
taught military science and tactics at 
Cornell University. He was in command 
of the general staff school at Fort Leaven- 
worth; instructor at the school for Reserve 
Officers at Fort Meade; and supply officer, 
G-4, 6th Corps Area, Chicago. 

Maior General Hays is a sraduate of 
the Army War College in Washington, 
D.C. and held vyarious high positions 
during World War II. 


KARL SPIECKER—Dr. Spieker, age 58, has 
had a long career as a public servant. He 
served in the German foreign office in 
1917 and in 1930 became a special com- 
missioner in the German government. He 
was dismissed by Hitler in 1933 for 
fighting Nazism. He lived in exile until 
1945. As chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Bizona! Economic Organiza- 
tion, Dr. Spiecker heads one of the most 
important cogs in the machinery estab- 
lished at United States and English head- 
querters in Frankfurt. 

Dr. Spiecker is the first German per- 
mitted to address the American people 
via radio on this broadcast of America’s 
Town Meeting. 


ae la — a ae 


other opportunity to question each 
other across the Atlantic and we'll 
start with General Hays and Mr. 
Spiecker in Berlin. Do you have 
a question, General Hays? 

Dr. Ziemer: General Hays is 
ready and he has a question, Mr. 
Denny. 

General Hays: Dr. Warburg, I 
would like to clear up one point 
in your present position. Do you 
feel that the establishment of a 
peace-loving democratic nation in 
Germany is of lesser importance 
than the other issues? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Warburg, will 
you comment on General Hays’ 
question, please? 

Mr. Warburg: The question isn’t 
quite clear to me. I think the es- 
tablishment of a peaceful, demo- 
cratic German nation is the most 
important thing as far as Germany 
is concerned. As far as peace in 
the world is concerned, there are a 
lot of other issues that are equally 
important. I don’t think it’s the 
most important. I think Germany 
is the key to a large part of Eu- 
rope. I don’t know if that answers 
your question, General. 

General Hays: Well, so far this 
has been a basic consideration in 
everything that we have under- 
taken here. If we would sacrifice 
democracy in Germany, I think we 
could rather easily come to agree- 
ment on other major issues. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. War- 
burg? 

Mr. Warburg: I now understand 
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your question, General. I shot 
have understood at first. I thil) 
that the re-education of the G 
man people so as to make thi, 


enough to govern abe in 1 
democratic way, is the most ij 
portant factor in the whole 
man job. l 

Mr. Denny: All right, thay 
you. Another question from 
Spiecker ? 

Mr. Ziemer: Yes, Dr. Spiecl} 
is ready with a question. i) 

Dr. Spiecker: Mr. Warburg, |} 
has been a pleasure to hear yo 
voice again even if it is only ow 
the ether. Permit me to ask you} 
question. I don’t have to stréf 


to make suggestions on the foreij| 
policy of other nations, and I 
not intend to try. I am fully awaj 
of the situation which has becor 
the lot of the German people, 
you will understand that the Gé 
mans are looking for hope a 
help. Therefore, I should like | 
ask you whether Germany will 
included in the Marshall Plan. | 
can pose my second question on 
if you give a positive reply to ni 
first one. 

Dr. Ziemer: Dr. Spiecker, let 
have Mr. Warburg answer th 
one, first. 

Mr. Warburg: I can’t answ 
that question, Dr. Spiecker, becau 
I’m not deciding whether the Ma 
shall Plan effects one country | 
another. I think one can say thi 


that no plan of any sort for Eu- 
fopean recovery can possibly work 
unless Germany is rehabilitated, 
either as a result of that plan or a 
parallel plan, and takes its place 
in a rehabilitated Europe. 

Dr. Spiecker: Well, then I can 
put my second question more 
clearly. If Germany is included in 
the Marshall Plan, will the Mar- 
shall Plan be a means of building 
up the United States of Europe or 
does it only aim at helping the 
European nations individually? I 
mean to differentiate clearly be- 
tween a purely economic program 
and a high political concept of 
teparation of the whole European 
order. 

Which of these two elements is 
pteponderant in the Marshall 
Plan? In my opinion, the great 
chance of uniting Europe was 
missed at the time of the Versailles 
Treaty. I am afraid this second 
chance is our last one. (Words un- 
distinguishable.) 

Dr. Ziemer: That’s another 
little speech, but there is a ques- 
tion in it if Mr. Warburg can find 
it. 

Mr. Denny: Yes. All right. Mr. 
Warburg? 

Mr. Warburg: That was a rather 
interesting statement, Dr. Spiecker. 
I'm not sure I got the question in- 
volved in it, but the quickest an- 
swer I can give you is that we, in 
this country, have been tossed back 
and forth between what I might 
call the Truman Doctrine idea and 


the Marshall Plan idea. They are 
not the same thing. 

The Truman Doctrine was more 
or less of an ideological or geopo- 
litical crusade. 

The Marshall Plan, in Secretary 
Marshall’s own words — “Our 
policy is not against any country 
or any doctrine, but against pov- 
erty, hunger, desperation, and 
chaos.” If we follow that policy, 
I think you will have a unified Eu- 
rope and a unified world. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
we want a question here from Miss 
Tomara. Miss Tomara. 


Miss Tomara: I’m afraid all the 
questions here are being addressed 
to Mr. Warburg. It’s rather an- 
noying. But I would like to say 
at the end of both our speeches, 
we have said that we thought a 
separate peace with Germany was 
not very desirable at the present 


“moment. Why do you think, Mr. 
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Warburg, it isn’t? 

Mr. Warburg: This is one ques- 
tion I’d rather asked for and was 
prepared for. A separate peace 
with West Germany, Miss Tomara, 
would mean abandoning Berlin, 
while leaving the Red Army with- 
in 75 miles of Frankfurt. Actually, 
a treaty would accomplish some- 
thing far worse than merely freez- 
ing the present unhappy position. 
It would hand all of Germany to 
the Soviet Union on a platter. 

A peace treaty means formal reg- 
ognition of sovereignty. This 


would give the new West German 
state the right to govern itself and 
to conduct its own foreign rela- 
tions, including those with Rus- 
sian-dominated East Germany. 

Are the Germans you saw, Miss 
Tomara, re-educated and capable 
of democratic self - government? 
The only virile spirit I saw in the 
four zones of Germany was the 
spirit of nationalism. 

What can we offer German na- 
tionalism once we have created a 
sovereion West German state? 
Only the Russians can then hold 
out the hope of a united Germany. 

To realize that hope, I think 
most Germans would accept a lot 
of ideology and almost any polit- 
ical organization. Economically, a 
separate peace would be even 
worse. We should be committed to 
make West Germany self-support- 
ing, but it can’t become self-sup- 
porting unless it can trade with the 
East, and who controls the answer 
to that question? The Russians and 
the not-so-sovereign West Ger- 
mans. They would actually deter- 
mine what deficit we would have 
to pay. 

It doesn’t make much sense, does 
it, Miss Tomara? 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr, Denny: Yes, even tonight 
we are going to award a $210-set 
of the Americana Encyclopedia to 
the person who, in the opinion of 
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you, Mr. Warburg. Now, while 4 
speakers get ready for the qu 
tion period, I’m sure that you, iy 
listeners, will be interested in 1 | 
following message. | 

Announcer: You are listening} 
America’s Town Meeting of | 
Air, originating tonight joir 
from Berlin, Germany, and Ny 
York. We are discussing the qu} 
tion, “What Future for 
many?” 

In a few moments, Dr. Greg} 
Ziemer will take questions fron} 
German audience in Berlin, |} 
rected to any of the four speak) 
The audience in New York, und 
Mr. Denny’s direction will th} 
have the same privilege. 

You will certainly want a ca 
of this historic broadcast, inch 
ing the questions and answers |} 
follow. These broadcasts are pu 
lished each week in our Toy 
Meeting Bulletin. You may secu 
11 issues for one dollar or 26 i 
sues for $2.35. | 

Next week, a similar broadcz 
will originate in London, Engle 
and Town Hall, New York. 
subject will be “What Future 
Europe?” 

Now for our question period ¥ 
return you to Mr. Denny. 


our local committee of judges as 
the question this committee co 
siders best for bringing out fac 
and broadening the scope of tl 


discussion. As usual, this commit- 
tee reserves the right to make no 
award if the best question goes 
above 25 words, or if no question 
is considered worthy. 


Last week’s winner was Eugene 
Rubin of Brooklyn, New York. 


Now we start with the questions 
from our audience in Germany. 

Dr. Ziemer: Mr. Denny, I have 
a very handsome gray - haired 
young gentleman here. 

Man: I am chief of Property 
Controls in the Office of Military 
Government, U.S. I’m formerly 
from Quakertown, Pennsylvania. I 
have a question for Mr. Warburg. 
Mr. Warburg could you tell us 
what the American reaction is to 
the policy we have about meeting 
the Russian ideology with positive 
methods? 

Mr. Warburg: No, I didn’t get 

the last part. What American re- 
action is to what? 
Man: Could you tell us what 
American reaction is to the new 
policy we have about meeting the 
Russian ideology with positive 
methods? 

Mr. Warburg: That’s a very 
tough question. What the Amer- 
ican attitude is toward doing that, 
[can say what I hope it is. I hope 
Our attitude is that that is the only 
way to meet the Russian ideology 
—not by a negative approach, not 
by being activated by fear, but by 
knowing what we believe in and 
what we want to do, and going 
about doing it. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you, and 
now a question for Miss Tomara. 

Dr, Ziemer: All right, I have a 
question here from a German gen- 
tleman in the audience. 

Man: (Question in German.) 

Dr, Ziemer: Do you mind if I 
translate that, Mr. Denny? 

Mr. Denny: Yes, sit, but you'd 
better have them limit those ques- 
tions to 25 words, even in Ger- 
many. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziemer: There will be 25 
words in the translation. The ques- 
tion was addressed to General 
Hays. Why can’t we here in Ger- 
many have some kind of German- 
American organization to plan a 
tactical rebuilding program 
through lend-lease construction 
machinery and building material? 


General Hays: The rebuilding of 
Germany is the responsibility of 
the individual Germans and their 
government. Military Government 
is attempting to encourage the 
German governmental officials to 
resume this responsibility and to 
run their own internal affairs. 

Dr. Ziemer: \ have a lovely lady 
here. 

Lady: (Question in German.) 

Dr. Ziemer: Miss Tomara, the 
lady wants to know this — what 
contribution can German women 
make to regain the respect and un- 
derstanding of American women’s 
organizations in America? 

Miss Tomara; Well, that is again 
a difficult question to answer. I 
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think German women have a great 
task to perform now, and they 
have to show us that not all of 
them were in agreement with the 
Bund Deutscher Maedel and that 
they followed the Hitlerian ideo- 
logy, as many of us have seen and 
heard, during the Nazi regime. 
They have to show that they, too, 
understand and want to learn and 
understand democracy as we un- 
derstand it. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. 


Dr. Ziemer: There is an Amet- 
ican lady here who wants to ask 
our German speaker a question. 

Mr. Denny: All right. 

Lady: J am classified as a de- 
pendent here in Berlin. My ques- 
tion is for Dr. Spiecker. When 
German unity really is achieved, 
can the Germans reorient them- 


selves to taking a responsible place 


in a peaceful world? 

Dr. Speicker: Well, the German 
problem is a very difficult one, 
even in normal times. He scarcely 
ever had a political and democratic 
education. The problem is even 
more difficult nowadays, when 
people are hungry and despairing. 
There is little use in preaching 
democracy to men with empty 
stomachs. 

Why don’t you just have faith 
that the ills of a people can be 
overcome? May I submit my pre- 
scription for curing Germany? 

First, strengthen the democratic 
forces in Germany morte than you 
did after the first World War. 
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Secondly, take all measures |}} 
you consider necessary in orde¥i 
incorporate the industrial a 
agricultural potentials of Gernp 


into the European economy. 


German problem by creatin}} 
European unity which takes} 
place in the higher order of |[f 
Commonwealth of Nations all off 
the world. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
much, Dr. Spiecker. Here is a sh 
tleman who is going to ask | 
eral Hays a question. | 
Man: (Question in Germany 
Dr. Ziemer: That was a Be#} 
chauffeur. He asks General Hi 
“Can the populace of Berlin |] 
certain that if the London con} 
ence should fail, the Amerid 
will not relinquish our city |} 
Berlin?” i} 
General Hays: Yes, 1 give 
definite assurance that as long 
Americans stay in Germany, | 
will stay in Berlin and our F 
will fly over our headquart} 
(Applause.) 
Dr. Ziemer: \ think you | 
hear from the applause how | 
feel about that here. 
Mr. Denny: Well, we gave 3 
similar applause here. 
Dr. Ziemer: May | take the 
question. All right, here is a qu 
tion for Sonia Tomara. Let’s 
if she recognizes this man. | 
Man: This is John Elliott, n 
with the Civil Administration | 
vision of the American Milit 
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“Government and formerly Berlin 
correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune. My question is 
addressed to Sonia Tomara. Sonia, 
it is nice hearing your voice again. 
But what makes you think that 
Berlin is dominated by the Com- 
munists? 


Miss Tomara: John, I’m terribly 
glad to hear from you, and I hope 
to see you soon, but I think that 
Berlin is surrounded by the Rus- 
sian Zone, surrounded, therefore, 
by Russian troops, that people—as 
far as I have seen, although I 
Stayed there a very short time— 
people there are extremely afraid 
of Soviet domination. Therefore, 
they are not free always to say 
what they think or always to do 
what they would like to do. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Ziemer. Now we will take the 
questions over here. In our studio 
this afternoon is a very distin- 
guished gentleman who just made 
a round-the world tour with his 
wife, a famous commentator, a 
friend of yours, Gregor Ziemer, 
Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn, has a ques- 
tion. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kaltenborn: Well, George, 
the question that comes to my 
mind is why not one of our speak- 
ers has referred to the outstanding 
problem in Germany today—the 
one to which the New York Times 
gave its leading editorial a few 
days ago — the proposed destruc- 
tion of 682 badly needed industrial 
plants in Germany, more than half 


of which are not war plants. Why, 
when, as has been stated by our 
speakers, the Russians have vio- 
lated the Potsdam agreement, do 
we insist, to our own disadvantage, 
in maintaining it by the destruc- 
tion of those absolutely needed 
plants? I wish our speakers would 
address themselves for a moment 
to that query. 

Mr. Denny: Well, we will start 
with General Hays. General Hays 
would you comment on that, 
please? 

Dr. Ziemer: General Hays, do 
you want to comment about that? 

General Hays: It was really 
longer than 25 words. 

Mr. Denny: Yes, well that was 
Mr. Kaltenborn. He’s entitled to 
a little more. (Laughter.) If 1 
understand Mr. Kaltenborn’s ques- 


- tion, General Hays, it was why do 
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we insist on standing by the Pots- 
dam Agreement to the extent of 
destroying German factories when 
Russia continues to violate the 
Potsdam Agreement, and it’s al- 
together to our disadvantage? 

Dr. Ziemer; All right, thank 
you. General Hays. 

General Hays: We entered into 
an agreement. We’re living up to 
it, and until we are absolutely as- 
sured that we cannot come to a 
quadripartite agreement on all 
the matters, we must continue 
to live up to our part of it. Now, 
General Clay announced last 
spring that no more reparations 
would be given to Russia unless 
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they lived up to the Potsdam 
Agreement. 

Dr. Ziemer: Now, Dr. Spiecker 
doesn’t care to talk about that. He 
says it’s too dangerous a question, 
so you'll have to carry on. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Ill give 
it to Mr. Warburg, here. Mr. War- 
burg, you are accustomed to hot 
questions. 

Mr. Warburg: Mr. Kaltenborn, 
the reason that I didn’t discuss 
that question and wouldn’t is that 
I don’t see how I can intelligently 
discuss it, except on one of several 
assumptions: either that Germany 
is going to be unified under some- 
thing like the Potsdam Agreement, 
or that it isn’t. The answer is dif- 
ferent in both cases. I think it will 
be wiser to wait with the destruc- 
tion of plants until we know which 
is which. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Right 
down here is a gentleman in the 
audience who has a question. 

Man: Herbert Perlman, teacher, 
at Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City. If Miss Tomara’s thesis 
of an inevitable conflict between 
the irreconcilable views of the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. is correct, 
wouldn’t it be more advisable to 
scrap the Marshall Plan and use 
that money to prepare for the next 
wat. (Laughter.) 

Miss Tomara: That is a terrify- 
ing question. I really thought it 
would come at one moment or 
the other. I didn’t quite say “in- 
evitable” clash. I said that we 


seem to be going toward a cl Ly. 
and everything indicates it, or} 
indicated it in the last two yp 
since we finished the war. Buff 
think that when the war i) 
started you can’t stop it, wheat} 
before it is started, there is alwy 
hope of preventing it, and I thy 
we must do everything possi} 
to prevent it. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Warburg hai) 
comment on that. 


Mr. Warburg: My comment | 
that is very brief. I think ti} 
to the extent that we accept jj 
inevitability or the near-inevita 
ity, we get it, and it’s only by |} 
lieving that we can solve the pre 
lem that we ever will solve | 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Would our speak 
in Berlin care to comment on t 
question. 

Dr. Ziemer: No comments. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
next question. 

Lady: This is Alice Benhum, 
cussion Director at the Commu 
Church in New York. Dr. Spieckt 
since Satan finds mischief for t 
idle hands and greater producti 
is everywhere needed, how lo 
before the once useful German 
dustries can become self-sufficien 

Mr. Denny: Well, you see, 
Spiecker, you get that questi 
anyhow. 

Dr. Ziemer: How long wh 
German industry can become se 
sufficient ? 

Dr. Spieckler: There is a qu 
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‘tion to answer. It depends on the 
‘supply of raw material. It depends 
‘on the labor and on the man- 
power. We lost more than nine 
million of our best men and we 
are waiting for our prisoners of 
war. We are waiting to be in 
better physical strength for work- 
ing. So there are many things 
which are concurring in order to 
know better when we can get back 
to production. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you, Dr. Spiecker. That’s hardly a 
fair question to ask you to answer 
in a few words, but we appreciate 
your comment. Now, the gentle- 
man here in the back of the hall. 


Man: My question is directed 
to General Hays. What American 
mewspapers, if any, are available 
to the German people. Can they, 
for example, get the European edi- 
tion of the Herald Tribune? 


Dr. Ziemer: Are any American 
hewspapers available to the Ger- 
man people, General Hays? 


General Hays: Well, we have a 
good many. Not only our Amer- 
ican newspapers, like the Stars and 
Stripes and the Berliner published 
here, but also the German licensed 
press gets the news and prints it 
in German for the German people. 

Dr. Ziemer: Did you omit the 
New York Herald Tribune on pur- 
pose ? 

General Hays: No, I’m sorry. I 
said a good many and I’m sorry 
I left it out. (Laughter.) 
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Dr. Ziemer:  That’s it, Mr. 
Denny. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Next 
question. 

Lady: Gretta Baker, script writer. 
Mr. Warburg, if the Potsdam 


agreement were really carried out 
and reparations were delivered to 
Germany’s victims, wouldn’t the 
Marshall Plan be made much 
easier? 

Mr. Warburg: If the Potsdam 
Plan were really carried out and— 
and what? 

Lady: —victims. 

Mr. Warburg: And reparations 
were delivered to Germany’s 
neighbors? 

Lady: Yes. To the victims. 

Mr. Warburg: Victims. I take 
it what you mean by that is capital 
reparations. Plants, not repara- 
tions out of current production. 

Lady: That’s right. Capital. 

Mr. Warburg: Well, that was 
what the Potsdam Plan provided 
for. It did not provide for repara- 
tions out of current production. 
The argument today is not so 
much about capital reparations, 
although Mr. Kaltenborn raised 
that question indirectly, as it is 
about reparations out of current 
productions. The answer to your 
question, if you want to ask it in 
that simple form, is yes. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over here on the other 
side of the hall. 

Man: My name is Howard W. 
Ambruster. I am the author of 


the book Treason’s Peace which 
deals with this subject and the 
monograph on the cartel in the 
Americana Encyclopedia which 
you afe giving away. 

Mr. Denny: 
question? 


Yes, sir. Your 

Mr. Ambruster: My question is 
directed to General Hays. Which 
is wiser and why—to rebuild Ger- 
man war industry as advocated by 
Hoover and Dulles, or to restrict 
it, as advocated by Morgenthau 
and Baruch? 

Dr. Ziemer: Did you get that 
question, General Hays. 

General Hays: No, I didn’t. 

Dr. Ziemer: Im sorry. Would 
you repeat the question? 

Mr. Ambruster: Which is wiser, 
and why—to rebuild German war 
industry as advocated by Hoover 
and Dulles, or to restrict it as ad- 
vocated by Morgenthau and 
Baruch? 

Dr. Ziemer: In other words, 
should we restrict war industry as 
proposed by Morgenthau? General 
Hays, did you want to comment 
on that? 

General Hays: In the first place, 
we are not rebuilding the German 
war industry. We have just gone 
through a demilitarization plan, 
which has destroyed all the Ger- 
man war plants. The Morgenthau 
plan was abandoned because it is 
not economically sound. It at- 
tempted to make of Germany an 
agrarian nation. However, there 
is insufficient arable land in Ger- 


many to provide the food prod 
tion to feed her people. Therefq} 
sufficient industrial capacity | 
be left in Germany in order t H 
she may have goods to export all 
exchange for the foodstuffs til 
she needs to live. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Genej} 
Hays. Here’s a special message}}} 
interest to you. 


Announcer: Each week nf 
listeners discover America’s To 
Meeting of the Air for the fil} 
time. But new listeners and 
will be interested to know that 
Nation’s most popular  raq 
forum, now in its twelfth ye] 
has been the inspiration for simij 
programs in five different countrij 

Canada has its Canadian Toy 
Meeting originating usually | 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Australia has its Nation’s Foru 
of the Air, patterned after Amg¢ 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Aj 

More than a year ago, Gene! 
MacArthur’s staff, with advi 
from Town Hall in New Yot 
helped the Japanese Broadcasti 
Company to organize Town Me 
ings which are now  broadca 
regularly to the Japanese peop) 

Town Hall in the Philippin 
which had functioned informal 
before the war, was one of tl 
first things established in that née 
nation of peace. | 

And happily, in the Americ 
Zone, Radio Stuttgart and Rad 
Frankfurt, forums for the discu 
sion of public questions, conduct 


by the German people themselves, 
have flourished for more than a 
year. Now, here is Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: In place of tonight’s 
summaries, we have lengthened our 
question period for you on to- 
night’s transcribed Town Meeting, 
although there wasn’t quite time 
to include the answer to General 
Hays’ question. 

Believe me, we all know we've 
just scratched the surface of this 
great problem, but we hope we've 
sctatched it deeply enough to give 
you some idea of the nature and 
importance of this problem. 

I want to express our apprecia- 
tion to the War Department for 
their cooperation in making this 
broadcast with Germany possible, 
and I want especially to thank 
Major General Floyd L. Parks, 
Chief of the Public Information 
Division of the War Department, 
and his assistants, Colonel James 
P. Pearce and Major Walter R. 
King. 

Now, remember, friends, if you 
ate listeners to Town Meeting and 
want a copy of this discussion, you 
May receive it by sending 10 cents 
to Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. That’s Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. 

Next week, our program will 
Ofiginate jointly in London and 
New York, when our subject will 
be “What Future for Europe?” 
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We will carry on much where we 
left off this time. 

Our speakers will be the Hon- 
otable Robert J. G. Boothby, 
Member of Parliament, and the 
Honorable Hervé Alphand, Chief 
of Economic, Financial and Tech- 
nical Affairs of the French For- 
eign Ministry speaking, from Lon- 
don. We'll hear from Senator Carl 
A. Hatch, Democrat from New 
Mexico, and the Honorable Konni 
Zilliacus, Member of Parliament, 
of the British Labor Party, speak- 
ing from New York. Dr. Ziemer 
will moderate in London and I 
will moderate here in New York. 

So plan to be with us next Tues- 
day at the sound of the Crier’s 
Bell. 

Announcer: From New York 
City, Town Hall and the American 
Broadcasting Company, and its 
225 affiliated stations from coast 
to coast have presented America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air—winner 
of 33 national awards. 

Now, in these crucial times, you 
can always count on your Town 
Meeting to bring you authoritative 
up-to-the-minute discussions of the 
vital problems of the day. Accord- 
ing to all indications, your Town 
Meeting audience is growing 
larger each week, so plan to be 
with us next Tuesday and every 
Tuesday for these very lively and 
important discussions. (Applause.) 
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